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The  problems  of  a  state-paid  chaplaincy  in  the  United 
States  are  implicit,  if  unstated.   I  shall  attempt  to  define 
the  problem  both  from  a  legal  point  of  view  and  from  a  moral 
perspective.   The  definition  of  the  problem  can  only  be  ten- 
tative given  the  dynamic  of  church-state  relations  in  the 
United  States.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  only  within  the 
last  several  years  has  the  problem  really  been  acknowledged 
in  public  places  and  by  only  a  few  individuals  and  organizations 
at  that.   The  assumption  that  state-paid  chaplains  are  a  legit- 
imate part  of  our  tradition  is  still  pretty  much  unquestioned. 

The  tradition  of  state-paid  chaplains  actually  ante-dates 
our  nation's  formal  beginning.   As  early  as  29  July  1775  the 
Continental  Congress  fixed  the  pay  of  Army  chaplains  at  $20  per 
month,  which  was  raised  to  $33.33  the  following  year. 

The  second  article  of  the  Continental  Navy  regulations, 
adopted  28  November  1775,  provided  that  divine  services  be  held 
twice  daily  and  a  sermon  be  preached  on  Sunday,  weather  permit- 
ting.  The  following  year  the  Continental  Congress  fixed  the 
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base  pay  of  Navy  chaplains  at  $20.00  per  month. 

Then  on  27  March  1794  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
an  "Act  to  provide  a  Naval  Armament"  in  which  section  two  pro- 
vided that  one  chaplain  shall  be  employed  aboard  each  ship  of 
forty-four  guns,  whose  pay  shall  be  $40.00  per  month  plus  two 
rations  per  day.   On  30  October  1799  William  Balch  was  commis- 
sioned Chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  by  President  John  Adams. 

Chaplain  Balch  was  the  beginning  of  the  United  States  Navy 
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Chaplains. 
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In  addition  to  the  chaplains  in  our  armed  services  the 
state  also  pays  the  salaries  of  chaplains  in  some  of  our  penal 
institutions.   This,  too,  has  a  long  tradition.   By  1825  prisons 
in  New  York  and  New  England  had  some  provision  for  the  religious 
care  of  inmates.   Prison  chaplains  had  a  somewhat  more  modest 
beginning.   The  federal  prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  allocated 
$200.00  per  year  for  this  purpose  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
generous  allowance  at  the  time. 

A  third  institution  benefiting  from  the  services  of  state- 
paid  chaplains  is  the  Congress  itself.   For  175  years  each  daily 
session  of  the  Senate  and  House  has  opened  with  prayer  by  a 
salaried  chaplain.   The  present  salary  of  the  Senate  chaplain  is 

$5500  per  year  while  that  of  the  House  chaplain  is  $8,192  per 
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year. 

In  early  times  it  was  customary  for  religious  services  to 
be  held  in  the  old  chambers  of  the  House  with  the  House  chaplain 
as  preacher.   On  occasion  Thomas  Jefferson  when  President  used 
to  invite  visiting  dignitaries  to  preach,  hopefully,  it  has  been 
suggested,  to  improve  the  guality  of  the  discourse! 

The  number  of  chaplains  on  the  state  payroll  could  probably 
be  determined  by  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  public  records. 
Likewise  the  amount  the  state  spends  on  the  salaries  of  these 
chaplains  could  also  be  determined.   In  1955  a  Minnesota  tax  payer 
filed  suit  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  charging 
that  the  United  States  spent  $28,350,000  per  year  for  salaries  and 

religious  supplies  of  993  Catholic,  2,371  Protestant  and  102 
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Jewish  chaplains  in  the  armed  services.    A  recent  (1965)  breakdown 
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of  the  faith  distribution  of  chaplains  in  the  total  military 
service  indicates  there  are  880  Roman  Catholic,  60  Jewish,  45 
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Orthodox  and  2,250  Protestants  on  active  duty.    To  this  must 
be  added  the  expenditures  for  reserve,  prison  and  congressional 
chaplains. 

In  summary,  the  tradition  of  state-paid  chaplains  is  as 
old  as  our  nation.   Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  any  changes  in  this  arrangement  would  come  about  very  slowly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  vener ability 
of  this  tradition  tends  to  make  the  state-paid  chaplain  an  un- 
questioned assumption  in  our  present  social  organization. 

To  approach  this  from  a  legal  point  of  view  involves  the 
question,  Is  this  arrangement  in  violation  of  the  constitution? 
Does  the  practice  of  paying  religious  functionaries  constitute 
an  establishment  of  religion  contrary  to  the  First  Amendment? 

The  only  available  answer  at  the  present  is,  No,  it  does 
not!  At  least  the  legal  authorities  of  the  land  have  not  yet 
declared  this  arrangement  to  be  unconstitutional. 

However,  there  are  some  questions  that  do  await  an  answer. 
Even  though  the  government  makes  scrupulous  attempts  to  favor 
no  particular  religious  organization  in  securing  chaplains  for 
state-paid  positions,  the  fact  remains  that  certain  chaplains 
are  chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  others.   Such  chaplains  are 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  state-determined  standards,  though 
admittedly  in  cooperation  with  particular  religious  bodies. 
The  question  then  arises,  Does  the  selection  of  some  automati- 
cally exclude  the  rest?   Do  those  chosen  by  the  state  to  function 
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as  state-paid  chaplains  form  an  establishment  of  religionists 
precluding  other  religionists  from  functioning  in  a  like  capacity? 

In  November,  1966,  President  Johnson  answered  that  the  state 
does  not  intend  to  become  party  to  an  "established  religion"  when 
he  ordered  the  chiefs  of  chaplains  in  our  military  to  accept  "a 
limited  number"  of  Mormon  clergy  as  chaplains  despite  their  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  educational  requirements  prescribed  by  the  General 
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Commission  on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces  Personnel.    This  pres- 
idential waiver  was  made  under  pressure  from  representatives  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.   This  particular 
body  does  not  require  of  its  ministers  four  years  of  college 
training  and  three  years  of  seminary  training  or  its  equivalent, 
which  are  the  standards  maintained  by  many  religious  groups  and 
adopted  by  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  as  minimum  re- 
quirements for  military  chaplains.   Endorsement  by  the  General 
Commission  is  tantamount  to  adoption  by  the  military. 

A  second  question  awaiting  some  legal  answer  is,  Does  our 
present  arrangement  constitute  state  aid  to  churches?   In  the 
now  often  cited  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education  decision  rendered 
in  1947  the  Supreme  Court  said,  "The  'establishment  of  religion' 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  this:  Neither  a 
state  nor  the  Federal  Government  can  set  up  a  church.   Neither 
can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another... No  tax  in  any  amount,  large 
or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activities  or 
institutions,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form 
they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion.   Neither  a  state 
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nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or  secretly,  partic- 
ipate in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or  groups 
and  vice  versa..." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  also  says,  "Congress  shall  make  no  law. . .prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  (of  religion)."   Taking  this  cue  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  National  Study  Conference  on  Church  and  State 
(Columbus,  Ohio,  1964)  reported  in  the  section  on  "Military  and 
Institutional  Chaplaincies, 

"When  the  State  for  its  own  proper 
purposes  separates  certain  of  its  citizens  from 
their  home  communities  for  extended  periods  of 
time,  it  must  not  thereby  deprive  them  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  free  exercise  of  religion.   There- 
fore, when  the  State  assumes  so  great  a  role  in  the 
lives  of  those  affected,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
make  possible  the  practice,  nurture,  and  appropriate 
propagation  of  religion  in  a  manner  as  close  to 
normal  as  it  can... To  meet  these  needs,  the  provi- 
sion of  chaplaincies,  with  attendant  physical 
facilities,  is  the  proper  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment. " 

This  rationale  can  be  used  for  both  military  and  penal 
chaplaincies  but  could  hardly  substantiate  the  employment  of 
congressional  chaplains  by  the  state.   However,  whether  or  not 
the  state  incurs  an  obligation  to  provide  these  religious  min- 
istrations to  citizens  necessarily  removed  from  normal  surround- 
ings or  must  merely  be  open  to  such  ministrations  as  become 
provided  by  religious  organizations  is  subject  to  debate.   How 
it  will  be  finally  settled  crn  be  determined  only  by  judicial 
process.   Legal  opinion  may  also  vary  from  periods  of  wartime 
conscription  to  times  of  voluntary  enlistments  in  our  armed 
services. 
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So,  while  some  questions  still  remain  unanswered  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  state-paid  chaplains,  this 
arrangement  as  presently  maintained  is  constitutional  because 
it  has  not  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  another  dimension  to  this  prob- 
lem.  The  arrangement  of  state-paid  clergy  must  also  be  viewed 
from  a  moral  perspective.   While  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  insists  that  the  church  and  state  must  remain  separated, 
the  consensus  of  the  Church  in  America  also  affirms  this  prin- 
ciple.  Most  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  leaders  insist 
that  the  Church  must  be  free  of  governmental  controls,  both 
subtle  and  overt;  and  also  agree  that  the  Church  must  not  pre- 
sume to  take  advantage  of  a  benevolent  government. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Church-State  relations  in  America 
pose  a  twin-problem  for  the  Church.   A  benevolent  government 
such  as  we  have  in  this  country  may  lull  the  Church  into  think- 
ing that  any  institution  which  holds  it  in  esteem  is  ipso  facto 
above  reproach.   What  prophetic  criticism  of  government  is 
necessary  when  that  government  has  appropriated  some  of  the 
religious  symbols  and  even  employs  some  of  the  religious  leaders? 

Likewise,  a  benevolent  government  leaves  itself  open  to 
religious  encroachment.   This  may  be  intentional  or  otherwise 
on  the  part  of  either  or  both  parties!   But  from  the  Church's 
point  of  view  it  is  said,  and  not  without  some  reason,  that 
seeking  or  accepting  favors  from  the  State  is  tantamount  to 
prostitution.   Thus  the  Church  may  be  selling  itself  to  the 
State  to  the  loss  both  of  it's  own  integrity  and  of  a  critical 
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tension  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

The  problem,  then,  for  the  Church  in  this  matter  of  State- 
paid  chaplains  is  whether  or  not  the  Church  is  selling  itself 
to  the  State  or  at  least  accepting  favors  from  the  State  for 
which  the  Church  becomes  beholden. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  reached  a  legal  impasse  in  our 
system  on  this  problem.   It  is  difficult  to  get  the  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  any  case  involving  state-paid  chaplains.   In  1923 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  case  that 
taxpayers  do  not  qualify  before  the  high  court  as  opponents  of 
federal  expenditures.   And  again  in  1928  the  Court  ruled  that  a 
taxpayer-plantif f  lacked  special  pecuniary  interest  in  a  case 
involving  the  expenditure  of  federal  money  for  the  salaries  of 
chaplains.    This  legal  technicality  has  postponed  any  resolu- 
tion of  the  matter. 

While  the  Court  is  avoiding  the  issue,  the  Church  is  be- 
ginning to  confront  the  problem.   There  is  not  unanimity  on  the 
matter  among  religious  spokesmen.   Among  those  who  defend  the 
present  arrangement  are  those  who  serve  comfortable  as  chaplains 
paid  by  the  State.   But  others  with  less  vested  interests  also 
tend  to  accept  state-paid  chaplains  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
"our  way  of  doing  things". 

Those  who  favor  our  present  arrangement  cite  the  existing 
cordiality  between  the  two  parties,  the  apparent  effectiveness 
of  the  present  practice,  and  a  lack  of  any  workable  alternative 
as  reasons  to  support  what  is  now  in  effect.   Some  even  seek 
constitutional  support  for  this  arrangement.   In  a  report  adopted 
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by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1965, 

this  denomination,  "recognizes  that  the 

present  historically  evolved  practice  whereby 
its  ministers  serve  as  military  chaplains, 
paid  by  the  state,  constitutes  a  necessary  and 
tolerable  compromise  to  enable  the  state  to 
fulfill  its  responsibility  for  assuring  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  by  the  personnel  in 
the  armed  forces  and  the  church  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  minister  to  these  men  and 
women  in  the  name  of  Christ.   It  will  remain 
tolerable  so  long  as  the  present  safeguards 
against  the  infringement  of  the  state  upon  the 
free  witness  of  the  church  are  maintained, 
strengthened,  and  fully  used,  and  so  long  as 
the  churjb.  maintains  its  faithfulness  to  the 
gospel. " 

In  an  address  given  at  the  Fifth  US  Army  Supervisory 
Chaplain  Training  School,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Chaplains, 
Chaplain  (BG)  Francis  L.  Sampson  said,  "As  old  as  the  chap- 
laincy itself  is  the  tradition  that  the  chaplain  is  the  one 
Army  officer  who  consistently  care  for  the  physical,  spiritual 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  soldier.   The  basic  justification  for 
the  chaplaincy  is  the  provision  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  speaks  of  the  sacred 
right  of  the  soldier/citizen  to  freely  exercise  his  religion 
even  though  duty  calls  him  to  far  away  and  unfamiliar  places. 
If  we  are  not  providing  opportunities  for  the  soldier  and  his 
family  to  worship  God  in  the  ways  and  words  of  home,  we  stand 
in  contempt  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Chaplain  Sampson  goes  on  to  say,  "I  hope  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  you  that  I  believe  wholeheartedly  in  the 
role  of  the  chaplain  as  pastor — as  preacher,  teacher,  counsellor 
and  physician  of  the  soul."   But  there  is  not  one  mention  made 
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of  the  prophetic  role  of  the  clergyman-in-uniform. 

And  this  is  one  concern  among  some  churchmen  that  gives 
rise  to  opposition  to  the  present  arrangement  of  state-paid 
chaplains.   A  United  Church  of  Christ  layman,  William  Robert 
Miller,  makes  the  point,  even  if  he  somewhat  overstates  the 


case : 


"Here,  finally,  is  what  the  matter  boils  down 
to:  the  system.  Is  it  possible  to  perform  a 
prophetic  ministry  while  beholden  to  the  state 
in  so  direct  and  crass  a  manner?  And  if  the 
possibility  of  a  prophetic  ministry  is  ruled 
out  by  the  conditions  of  his  employment,  how 
can  he  be  a  Christian  minister  at  all?... 

"Think  it  over r  Lord  of  history,  ultimate  reality, 
Incarnate  Word,  cosmic  meaning — at  the  behest  of 
the  military  exigencies  of,  say,  Lapland  or 
Borneo?   What  made  the  Hebrew  prophets  prophetic 
was  that  they  knew  the  nature  of  their  convenant 
with  their  God,  which  is  why  the  Bible  remains 
more  than  a  document  of  tribalism... 

"It  would  be  instructive  to  evaluate  all  forms 
of  institutional  chaplaincy  in  the  same  light 
and  thus  set  aside  the  special  problems  of  the 
military  chaplaincy.   To  what  extend  is  the 
prison  or  hospital  chaplain  a  free  agent  cap- 
able, if  need  be,  of  swinging  the  weight  of  his 
conscience  against  the  policies  of  the  institution? 
Is  a  prison  chaplain,  for  example,  free  to  carry 
on  a  witness  against  capital  punishment,  or  must 
he  be  a  stooge  for  the  prevailing  practice?... 

"To  mention  these  considerations  is  to  place  the 
military  chaplaincy  in  a  perspective  that  reduces 
its  particular  onus,  but  perhaps  we  can  thereby 
see  better  what  that  onus  is  and  thus  why  it  poses 
a  special  problem.   Specifically,  the  onus  is  that 
the  chaplaincy  represents  a  capitulation  of  church 
to  state  at  the  very  center  (in  one  sense)  of  the 
power  structure,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  indi- 
vidual chaplain  is  virtually  abandoned  to  his  fate. 
He  is  a  military  officer  sworn  to  a  dual  allegiance, 
and  this  allegiance,  although  theologically  unthink- 
able, is  sealed  by  the  church  in  its  abject  accep- 
tance of  the  government's  terms." 
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Summarizing,  then,  the  theoretical  aspects  of  this  problem  of 
state-paid  chaplains,  (1)  the  Supreme  Court  through  legal  tech- 
nicalities has  avoided  rendering  any  decision,  although  attempts 
have  been  made  to  bring  cases  involving  this  issue  before  it; 
(2)  religious  leaders  are  divided  in  opinion  on  the  matter  some 
insisting  that  the  present  arrangement  is  the  only  possibility 
and  defending  it  as  both  constitutional  and  necessary,  while 
other  oppose  the  practice  of  state-paid  chaplains  saying  that 
it  makes  the  church  captive  of  the  state. 

But  theory  is  not  the  only  basis  for  consideration.   Indeed, 
in  the  Report  adopted  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  it  was  saidr 

"The  fundamental  problem  is  not  posed  so  much  by 
some  theoretical  violation  of  the  principle  of 
church-state  separation,  but  rather — like  the 
problems  faced  by  the  whole  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  a  benevolent  culture — by  problems  of  the  church's 
self-understanding  and  integrity.   A  faithful  wit- 
ness by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not  depend 
ultimately  on  a  particular  framework  or  institutional 
arrangement.   Ministers  of  Christ,  whether  in  uniform 
or  not,  need  always  to  be  alert  for  signs  that  a 
particular  system  may  be  weakening  the  effect  of 
their  witness  or  seducing  their  ultimate  allegiance 
away  from  their  Lord. 

Maybe  the  "faithful  witness  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  does 
not  depend  ultimately  on  a  particular  framework  or  institutional 
arrangement."   The  work  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
does  so  depend  and  frameworks  or  institutional  arrangements  can- 
not be  so  easily  dismissed!   However,  let  us  now  turn  to  consider 
the  more  practical  aspects  of  this  arrangement. 

One  of  the  few  systematic  studies  of  military  chaplains  was 
conducted  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  in  the  summer  of  1952 
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by  Waldo  W.  Burchard.    The  sample  included  thirty-six  chap- 
lains and  thirty-five  ex-chaplains  over  half  of  whom  held  rank 
of  major/lieutenant  commander  or  above. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  tend  to  suggest  that 
(1)  the  military  chaplain  does  experience  a  conflict  between 
his  role  as  officer  and  his  role  as  clergyman;  (2)  compart- 
mentalization  appeared  to  be  the  way  the  conflict  was  resolved; 

(3)  when  forced  to  choose  between  his  role  as  religious  leader 
or  military  officer  the  chaplain  tended  to  choose  the  latter; 

(4)  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  military  chaplain  to 
help  promote  the  smooth  operation  of  the  military  organization. 

Can  state-paid  chaplains  perform  efficiently  and  effectively? 
Undoubtedly  some  of  them  do.   The  standards  of  measurement  are 

difficult  to  determine.   In  a  questionaire  survey  conducted  by 

15 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church   to  which  258  replies  from  non- 
active-duty  Armed  Forces  chaplains  were  received:  88%  indicated 
they  felt  that  government  pay  produced  little  obligation  or  re- 
striction to  their  ministry  as  chaplains,  6%  felt  that  church- 
paid  chaplains  would  produce  a  freer,  more  loyal  ministry,  and 

6%  were  undecided. 

In  that  same  study  83%  believed  the  government  should  pay 
for  salaries,  facilities  and  auxiliary  services  of  military 
chaplains,  while  10%  sought  some  form  of  shared  expenses,  and 
7%  wanted  the  church  to  pay,  but  many  of  these  doubted  the 
practicality  of  this  measure. 

Again,  75%  felt  that  the  present  structure  within  which 
military  chaplains  work  permits  true  expression  of  Church  and 
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and  Koinonia,  and  25%  expressed  doubts  ("depending  on  the 
chaplain")  or  denied  the  possibility. 

However,  as  regards  the  role  of  these  military  clergy- 
men 36%  saw  the  chaplain's  place  as  that  of  a  pastor  with 
strong  missionary  emphasis,  57%  saw  it  primarily  as  pastoral 
with  allied  functions,  and  7%  described  it  as  a  unique,  spec- 
ialized ministry. 

The  suggestion  that  a  state-paid  chaplaincy  may  become 
subordinate  to  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  state  is  not  with- 
out some  support.   In  the  main  address  to  attendees  at  the 
Fifth  US  Army  Supervisory  Chaplain  Training  School  (1966)  en- 
titled "Spirituality  and  Patriotism,"  Chaplain  (Col)  William 
J.  Reiss,  Commandant  of  the  US  Army  Chaplain  School  said: 

"We  have  a  compelling  need  in  the  United  States 
today  for  a  united  and  loyal  citizenry.   We  have 
need  today  of  re-emphasizing  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, our  faith  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.   We  have  a  need  today  of 
preaching  in  season  and  out  of  season  the  doctrine 
of  genuine  loyality  to  our  government  and  its  re- 
presentatives.  We  have  need  today  of  urging  our 
people  to  stand  united,  firm  and  steadfast  in 
opposition  to  those  who  would  foist  upon  us  their 
subversive  philosophies  of  government.   We  have 
a  need  today,  more  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
of  recognizing  God  as  the  source  of  every  blessing 
which  we  enjoy  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation." 

"It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the  survival  of  these 
United  States  and  of  our  free  way  of  life  depends 
upon  our  being  able  to  meet  successfully,  these 
needs.   We  can  meet  them  only  if  the  great  body 
of  our  people  are  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities which  are  theirs  as  free  men  under  a  free 
government. " 

This  is  no  different  from  the  kinds  of  sentiments  one  might  ex- 
pect to  hear  expressed  at  4th  of  July  celebrations  or  in  the 
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halls  of  Congress  or  at  political  party  conventions. 

Among  the  chief  complaints  voiced  by  those  with  some 
experience  as  military  chaplains  are: 

1.  The  chaplain  is  seldom  taken  seriously  as 

a  clergyman 

2.  Too  often  he  gets  bogged  down  in  ancillary 

activities 

3.  His  rank  and  uniform  and  privileges  sepa- 

rate him  from  the  enlisted  men  and 
identify  him  with  the  military  establish- 
ment 

4.  He  is  not  free  to  offer  constructive  criticism 

to  the  policies  and  practices  of  his  com- 
manding officer 

5.  The  system  of  promotions  and  evaluations  tends 

to  muzzle  any  prophetic  voice 

In  reply  those  who  defend  the  present  arrangement  cite 
parallel  problems  with  civilian  clergymen  and  suggest  that  in 
the  final  analysis  it  all  depends  upon  the  individual  chaplain 
and  his  relationship  with  the  officers  and  men  with  whom  he  is 
associated.   However f  there  does  seem  to  be  some  confusion  in 
identifying  the  primary  and  secondary  roles  of  a  military 
chaplain,  which  in  turn  makes  it  more  difficult  in  evaluating 
how  effective  the  chaplain  is  in  his  particular  role. 

What  are  the  findings  on  the  effectiveness  of  state-paid 
chaplains  in  other  institutions  than  the  military?   In  a  study 
conducted  at  five  federal  prisons  the  inmates  were  asked  which 
of  the  staff  personnel  they  liked  the  most  and  which  they  dis- 
liked the  most.   The  chaplains  were  among  those  neither  well- 
liked  nor  disliked.   This  suggests  that  the  chaplains  had 
little  or  no  influence  one  way  or  another  over  the  lives  of 

4.1,         -4-16 

these  inmates. 

And  in  another  study  done  at  the  U.  S.  Reformatory  at 
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Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1947 ,  247  men  were  asked  just  before 
their  release  which  staff  person  they  felt  knew  them  best. 
Only  1%  indicated  they  felt  the  chaplain  to  be  that  person.17 

However,  in  another  study  of  some  65  successful  releasees 
from  a  federal  prison  14%  indicated  that  the  chaplains  con- 
tributed to  their  rehabilitation.   The  chaplains  were  second 
among  the  staff  positions  indicated  most  helpful  to  these 
releasees  (54%  indicated  their  work  supervisors  contributed 
most  to  their  rehabilitation)  yet  the  chaplains  comprised  a 

much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  prison  staff  and  had  less 

18 
contact  with  these  prisoners  than  some  other  staff  officers. 

These  studies  do  not  give  any  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  state-paid  chaplains.   There  have  been 
other  attempts  to  suggest  the  military  attracts  less  competent 
clergymen  because  the  pay  is  better,  the  working  hours  shorter, 
the  problems  less  demanding,  and  the  retirement  benefits  more 
substantial.   There  does  seem  to  be  a  tendency  for  state-paid 
chaplains'  positions  to  be  attractive  to  clergymen  of  certain 
denominations  more  than  of  other  denominations.   Norman  Mac 
Farlane,  a  former  Navy  chaplain,  says  that  Baptist  and  Meth- 
odist ministers  are  well  over  their  quota  in  the  Navy  and 

when  he  entered  active  duty  his  own  denomination  (American 
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Baptist)  was  75%  over  its  quota.    But  more  investigation  needs 

to  be  done  before  any  conclusions  could  be  drawn. 

In  summary,  then,  there  seems  to  be  some  question  about 

the  effectiveness  of  state-paid  chaplains.   In  order  to  give 

chaplains  a  fair  evaluation  some  objective  criteria  need  to  be 
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established  to  measure  their  performance.   How  the  effective- 
ness of  state-paid  chaplains  compared  to  that  of  church-paid 
clergymen  might  cast  some  light  on  the  contention  that  the 
present  arrangement  works  well-so  why  change  it? 

Implicit  in  this  present  arrangement  is  the  problem  of 
freedom  and  order.   And  studies  tend  to  indicate  that  the  state- 
paid  chaplain  supports  the  order  of  the  establishment  more 
often  than  he  feels  called  upon  to  exercise  his  freedom  to 
challenge  that  establishment,  although  the  state-paid  chaplain 
may  say  he  does  feel  free  to  work  within  the  present  structure. 

And  it  would  also  seem  that  the  prophetic  voice  is  not 
only  not  encouraged  but  not  eager  to  be  heard,  especially  in 
the  military  establishment.   During  peacetime  there  might  be  a 
little  more  freedom  for  the  clergyman-in-uniform  to  speak  of 
love  for  enemies  and  the  folly  of  war;  but  during  times  of 
hostilities  this  kind  of  talk  is  less  tolerated  both  in  civ- 
ilian and  in  military  life. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  the  problem, 
not  to  propose  alternate  options.   Our  present  arrangement  with 
state-paid  chaplains,  though  hallowed  by  time,  is  open  to  some 
guestion.   Is  the  problem  significant  enough  to  be  seriously 
considered?   At  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clamor  to 
revise  the  practice.   And  until  someone  finds  a  way  to  bring 
the  matter  for  a  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  arrange- 
ment will  probably  continue  as  is.   The  church  groups  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  seek  any  alternate  arrangements,  although  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  has  received  a  report  from  its  task 
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20 
force  studying  this  matter    and  other  denominations  are 

presently  making  detailed  inquiry  into  possible  alternatives 

to  the  present  arrangement. 

Such  alternatives  will  pose  some  problems.   One  would  be 
a  matter  of  financing  it.   It  is  doubtful  that  the  churches 
could  pay  the  salaries  let  alone  provide  equipment  and  supplies 
for  the  chaplains  now  drawing  their  pay  from  the  state.   Another 
problem  would  involve  the  placement  and  supervision  of  chaplains. 
To  whom  would  they  be  responsible  and  who  could  "order"  them  to 
perform  certain  tasks.   But  the  very  fact  that  this  is  considered 
a  problem  might  indicate  that  under  the  present  arrangement  it  is 
understood  that  he  who  pays  the  fiddler  calls  the  tunes. 

In  a  benevolent  society  the  Church  always  struggles  to 
maintain  its  integrity.   And  the  danger  is  that  the  Church  will 
so  curry  the  favor  of  social  institutions  that  its  own  witness 
becomes  impaired. 

On  the  other  hand  a  state  which  bribes  its  critics,  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  may  be  buying  a  false  security.   The 
state  needs  to  hear  the  challenge  of  the  prophet  as  well  as  to 
receive  the  comfort  of  the  priest.   A  creative  tension  between 
church  and  state  works  to  the  better  health  of  both  institutions. 

Whether  or  not  this  tension  is  being  maintained  in  the  most 
important  area  of  America's  common  life  is  the  question.   In 
terms  of  budget,  personnel  involved,  potential  risks,  and  na- 
tional security  our  armed  forces  constitute  the  single  most 
important  institution  in  our  society.   To  make  the  church  an 
organic  part  of  the  armed  forces  may  be  to  weaken  the  tension 
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between  them  so  necessary  for  both  to  maintain  equilibrium. 

Unquestionably  further  investigation  is  needed.   The 

21 
hypotheses  advanced  by  Burchard    need  to  be  tested  and  their 

implications  considered.   The  constitutionality  of  this  present 
arrangement  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court.   The 
Church  ought  to  establish  some  kind  of  criteria  by  which  it 
might  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  all  its  clergymen,  in- 
cluding state-paid  chaplains.   Comparisons  could  then  be  drawn 
between  military  and  civilian  clergymen. 

The  issue  is  not  settled.   We  await  a  further  refinement 
in  this  church-state  relationship. 
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